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FonhATord 


I N RECENT YEARS there haa been an increasing in- 
I terest and raphasis on the staff personnel administra- 
tive policies and procedures of local school systems. This 
interest and emphasis applies i^t only to the nature or 
• characteristics of the staff personnel policies developed 
by school systems but also to the methods used lln de- 
veloping policies and keeping the staff informed about 
them. , ' 

Personnel administrative provisions, no matter how 
adequate in content they may be, cannot be fully effective 
in maintmning and improving school program quality un- 
less they are adequately communicated to the school sys- 
tem staff. Among the major communication devices used 
by many of the larger, and also some smaller, systems is 
a personnel manual or administrative handbook conUin- 
ing information on the policies and practices about which 
officials of the system feel all staff members should be 
kept informed. ' „ 

Thia.bulletin is a report of an analysis of the adminis- 
trative handbooks develop by 72 medium- and large- 
sited school systems in various geographic regionspf the 
country. The Office of Education wishes to express its 
appreciation to the officials of these school systems for 
providing copies of their handbooks. 

• B. Glenn Feathebston 
Assistant Commiisioner, - * 
Diving of State and 
Local School Systems 

FREi) F. Beach 
Director, Administration of 
State and Local School Systems 
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T he, growing emphasis on improving the quality 
of public schools is bringing into aharper focus than 
perhaps ever before the basic importance of good fea<^- 
ing. In the final analysis no school system can be better 
than its teachers. In developing^ and 'maintaining good 
* quality school programs, high priority mpst be given to 
policies and procedures for recruitment, retention, and 
inservice improvement of a professionally qualified and 
competent teaching staff. 

In the past decade the importance of this aspect of local 
school system administration has been underscored by* 
other factortL Rigidly rising pupil enrollments, persist- 
ence of thh teacher shortage, and high rates of turnover in 
teaching staffs have nuide the task of staff personnel ad- 
> ^ministration correspondingly taiore pressing and difficult 
At the same time, significant developments have taken 
plaw in staff persopnel administration. Written state- 
. menu of policy, including staff personnel policiei^ hhye 
been adopted by a growing numb^ of school boarda The 
esUblishment of a personnel department, headed by a 
personnel director or assistant superintendent and 
rtoponsible for both cei^ficated and noncertificated per- 
sonnel, has h^me more common among and 

large-size scfi^l systems. In many systems increased 
emphasis has been given to improving conditions of work 
for teachers and to inservice education programs. 

There has also been increasing emphasis on* sound 
human relations in personnel adpiinistration, ' an im- 
portant aspect of which has b^n -the improvement of 
staff communication. The publications analyzed by Dr. 
Staehle reflect this trend. 

C. 0. Frzwatsb 
Chief , Local School 
. < AdminietroHon Section 
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Introduction 


I N SCHOOL SYSTEMS as in other organizations, conununica* 
I tion is an essential and constant process. For it is through com- 
munication that school systems establish their purposes, delineate 
and coordinate the tasks and responsibilities of personnel, define 
their programs, utilize their resources, and evaluate the results of 
their operations. 

An essential part of this process of communication is the selec- 
tion and transmission of information concerning the purposes, 
programs, personnel and resources of the school organization to 
individual' staff meml^rs. School staff members have always 
needed this kind of information in order to be effective in their 
individual tasks and in working with others. But with the in- 
creases in the size and complexity of maiiy school systems better 
means for providing such information have had lo be develop^. 
Informal and predominantly oral means of coimunicating such 
information have had to be supplemented to an increasing extent 
by written and more formal means. One evidence of this is the 
use of handbooks or manuals to transmit a wide range of informa- 
tion to teachers and other school employees. . 

There are several conditions or factors which contribute to the 
need for written communications for school staff personnel. Qne 
of these conditions arises out of the fact that the relevant informa- 
tion on a particular aspect on school organization apd . operation 
my originate at several sources such as State laws and regula- 
tions, local school board policies and procedures, and administran 
tive rules and regulations. Unless this information is presented 
to staff personnel in a meaningful way it is likely to lose much of 
its effectiveness for guiding and coordinating their activities. 

• Another factor contributing to the need for written communica- 
tions is tihe increase in many school systems in the'numbtf 
specialized services and specialized personnel. To be effective this 
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incred^ specialization requires that the functions of all of thesfe 
services be clearly understood by all personnel and that relation- 
ships amonff &11 personnel be carefully d6fin^. Otherwise mis- 
understanding’s are likely to occur and important resources will 
be wasted. 

Yet another factor is the increase in the scope and detail of 
provisions related to the employment, compensation, and benefits 
of personnel. Employees need accurate and comprehensive infor- 
mation that vtdll enable them to evaluate such provisions and to 
cooperate with the personnel and agencies responsible for adminis- 
teringthem. 

The increasing complexity of school-community relations has 
also contributed to the need for written communications. Nearly 
every community includes some public and priyate agencies which 
have fr^uent contacts with schools. If these agencies are to be 
brought into ^ective and harmonious relationships with schools, 
staff personnel must have considerable information about those 
agencies and methods of working with them. Staff personnel also 
need information concerning confads with parents and others in 
the community. Unless some written information is provided for 
staff members they will' have diflSculty interpreting policies and 
mnploying system-wide procedures concerning school-coinmunity 
relations. 

Finally, one of the most important factors underlying the need 
fbr written communications for school employees is the in crease 
in the number and variety of positions required to direct and 
coordinate a school system with its various programs^ services, 
and types of personnel. To understand better his own position 
each employee needs a common interpretation of the duti«i and 
functions at the various administrative positions in the school 
system and of his relationships with personnel in those positions. 


Importoncw of Handbooks and Manuals 
for School Ibnployots 

In the administration of local school systems many types or 
forms of communication are used. Probably no one type, written 
or' unwritten, can supply all the infojrmatimi ^plqyees need in 
order to function at Uieir b^ in contributing to the rmdizStion 
of the objectives of a school system. But handboodcs 
can play a very important and cmitral part in providing much 
of the information that is needed and in f adUtating^ oti&er ^rpes 
of communication. 

For a school system the development.iff a handboidc or mannal 
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offers 'an important opportunity to clarify policies^ procedures, 
and practices as well as to transmit them to employees. Much of 
the information presented in a handbook dr manual can be de- 
veloped only After a study of State laws and regulations, local 
school board policies, adm u ^igtarative rules and regulations, and 
generally accepted practices. Information, from several of these 
sources must be brought to bear on the various areas of content 
to be included in a handbook. Along with important information 
from these sourpes a handbook or manual can also provide im- 
portant background information concerning conditions and re- 
sources in the school system. 

For employees a handbook olr manual provides a single source 
of information which has been especially prepared for them. 
Furthermore, this information is always available to them when- < 
ever they need it without having to consult other personnel And 
from such documents they can always secure authentic answers 
to many of their Questions concerning the purposes, programs, 
personnel, and resources of their school system. The information 
in these documents can also te used by personnel to verify in- ^ 
formation from other sources as a reference,. or source’in ex- ^ 

changing information with other personnel. 

Purpose of tho Study 

In view of the important functions handbooks and manual for 
teachers and other school employees can serve in providing the 
communication necessary for the organisation' and operation of a 
local school system, a study of such documents was undertaken. 

The primary purpose of this study was to analyze the content of 
a number of handbooks and manuals to determine what topics 
were included and the nature of the information presented on 
each topic. 
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Chapter II 


C^»n«ra|, Choract*ristici of tho Handbooks 

T QIS chapter deals with the location, sums, and Qrpe of the 
school systems whose handbooks for school staff personnel were 
included in this study. Consideration is idven to certain major 
differences and similarities among the handbooks with respect 
to their titles, stated purposes, methods of develt^nnent, physical 
features and the srope and arrangement of their content 

School Syslomt Represontod 

The school systems from which handbooks Were secured for this 
study are not representative of all school systems nor can the 
handbooks themselves be considered representative of similar 
documents in use throughout the country. However, the following 
data concerning the location, organization, and ^ize of the 72 
school systems represented inthis study may be of interest 
In terms of size these school systems were wnong the larger 
systems in the country. According to the, I960 U.S. census the 
population of ^e cities and counties in which these systems were 
located ranged from 16,000 to 960,000. In this range, 14 were , 
under 30,000 ; 31 betwwn 30,000 and 100,000 ; 21 between 100,000 
and 600,000; and 6 over 600,000. The median was between 61,000 
and 52,000. Of tiie 72 school systems 61 were city school systems 
and 11 were of the county-unit type. They were located in 31 
States: 4. Northeastern, 12 Southern, 9 North Central, and 6 
Western. All of the 72 systems provided pn^ams of elementary 
and secondary Question. 

THIes, Purposes ond Methods of development 

Although the documents selected for study carried a variety of 
titles they all covered#most of tlie same general areas. of content | 
and for (xnivenience ^ referred to throughout the bulletin ss 
handbooks. Actually, » or over two-thirds were identified by 
their title or subtitle Ib handbooks while the other documents j 
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parried such title^ as manaall guldea, policies and procedures, and 
rules and regulations. All of the documents* as indicated by their 
titlce* subtitles* or opehinR statements, were.dedgna^ for 
teachers; 24 included all employees or all prcHfessional staff mem- 
bers* while 3 were designated only for new teachers imd 5 only 
for elementary teachers. 

No attempt was made to secure information from individual 
9cho<^ systems conceminR the specifle purposes of these hand- 
boc^s. However* most of the prefaces m: other opening statements 
indicated in a very general way that tito handboidcs were deigned 
10 help personnel by providing them with useful information 
about their school systems. In some handbooks the opening state- 
ments indicated the information was prepared to help personnel 
to understand and use available rerources* services* and benefits, 
and to work more effectively with other personnel in the school 
system. 

In most of thrl^dbooks no mention was made <rf the methods 
used to develop con^nt* although a number carried references to 
the fact that conten^was compiled from such sources as State 
laws, school board po^es, administrative rules and regulation^ 
and commonly accepted practices. However, statements in 10 
handbooks indicated that they were developed by committees or 
councils and 2 contained information that they were jointly pre- 
pared by the snperintendent*s office and a local teachers association. 
In one school S 3 rstem teachers helped select content for their hand- 
book by answering a queationiudre concerning what they wanted 
included in the document In Mme opening statements the work 
of one or two individuals in wpting and preparing the handbooks 
for publication was acknowledged. 

Nearly all of the 72 handbroks were dated either 1967 or 1968 
but a few cturied no date. /Notations in 29 handbooks indicated 
that they revirions of earlier editions, add 8 others con- 
tained eith^ a separate |ist of revisions or evidence of pages 
having bee^ delete .or anided.. Two of the handbooks contained 
.8tatemen|A|^dicatfaig tl|4t they would be revised annually and a 
few alsndamed general statements to the effect that suggestions 
for future r^sions would be appreciated. 

PtRysical Fsbtures ^ 

The handbooks in this study' varied considerably in terms of size 
and numbw of page8^ The number of pages ranged from about 20 
to Over 20v with a median of about 40 pages. The number ef pages 
in a handbook, however* was no indication of the population of the 
school district represented. Handbooks from the three largest 
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school systems contained between 80 and 40 pages. On the other 
hand, one of the two handbooks with more than lOO mimeograjdied 
pages was from a city with a population of over 400,000 and the 
otiier from a dty of less than 28,000. 

Twenty-nine of the handbooks were printed and 48 were mimeo- 
graphed. The size of the pages in aU but three of the mimeographed 
handbooks was x ll'^. In the printed handbooks page 
ranged from 4^" x 6" to x 11" but 6" x 9" was the most common 

size and was used in 16 or over one-half of those that were printed. 

Bindings for the handbooks also varied, but 84 — nearly one-half 
—were of a loose-leaf type, including spiral and clamp type binders. 
Saddle wire stitching was used in 24 handbooks and side wire 
stitching in 14. 

Sixty-one of the 72 handbooks included prefaces, forewords, 
or other opening statements. Sixty-three furnished tables of con- 
tents and 17 had indexes. 



Arrangement and Scope of Content 

There were few similarities among the handbooks M^th respect 
to the number of major divisions in their content or In the choice 
of headings for those divitions. The number of major divisions 
varied from 2 to 60 but about one-half had fewer than 10 headings 
which, despite variations in language, usually included referent 
to the following topics : the board of eduction and the admlniirtra- 
tive organization of the school systdn^||iraonnel poUdes aiul 
procedures; professional growth; instruct^ and currkulum de- 
velopment; pupil persoimel administration and service; and 
community relations. 


Five of these general topics were selected as mnjor categories for 
the analysis of the content of all of the handbooks but a sixth, 
personnel polides and procedures, was cmisidered too broad for 
this purpose and was, therefore, subdivi^ into five categories: 
employment, compensation, benefits for school mnpk^rees, em- 
ployees' time and load, and employe^ absences. The present treat- 
ment, therefore, is under 10 prindpal topics arranged in chapters 
III through X. Preliminary examination of the handbooks re- 
vealed that the number of majmr headings they was no 

indication of the scope and range of their content This examina- 
tion also indicated that all of the content |n the handbooks could be 
classing according to the 10 major topics. 

The tredment of thrae topics, however, was extremely varied, 
reflecting widespread diffMenoes as to what aspects of the various 
general topics should bo covered and what types of ipfmrmatton 
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should be presented. For exemple, in connection with employe^' 
absenon^ some handlx)oks provided very little informetion on sick 
. leave other than the number of days school systems were committed 
to provide mnployeee without 1 ms of cMupenaktion. Other hand- 
books, however, provided oonaideraUe additional information con- 
cerninR the interpretation of sick leave provisions under various 
conditions, specifle instructions for employee to follow in using 
sick leave, and the functions and rttQM>n8ibilities of certain per- 
sonnel in adm in i s t er ing the sick iMve program. 

In edition to information concerning administrative regula- 
tions and re^Kmaihilities and the benefite, privUeges, and specific 
duties of personnd, various types of related information were also 
included in the handbocdcs. This re lated information was concerned 
with the importance or objectiim of omrtain programs ai^Activi- 
ties, the standards or criteria on which certain types ofrled^ons 
or iudgments were made, sources of assistance and informa- 
tion othtf than the handbodcs themselves, (Ascriptions of condi- 
tions and resources, definition of terms, suggested concepts 
and alternative procedures for teschers and other employees to 
consider in eonimction with various matters involving their work 
or their w^are. 

Method of Anolytis 

The method for analysing the content of the handbooks was de- 
signed to provide data concerning the topics that were covered, 
the tfpM of information presented, and t^ genmral nature of the 
content provickd on each topic. Ip, order to secure these data, 

^ itemsorunitsof content were identified in the teat of each of the 
handbocto and elasidfied and tabulated according to general topics 
and vari<Mis aspects of those topics. TahulaAd data and represen- 
tative examples were also secured conMining; the types of infor- 
mation presented on each aspect of the tc^ics included in the haud- 
hocdrs. The results of this amdysis are summarised in the chapters 
which foltow. 

\ : 
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Chapter Hi . 


School Agohciof and Positions 


W HEN TEACHERS snd other personnel sc^pt potions in a 
school system they bring to their jobs varying degrees of 
knowledge, ability, and skill. If they are to function effectively 
they must have an understanding of the organization in which 
they work. They need information not only about their own 
and the various programs with which they are connected but also 
about the interrelationships of all the school programs and the 
functions and responsibilities at personnel in various positions in 
directing and coordinating those programs and the school systrai 
as a whole. 

Nearly all of the handbooks included some o)ntent devoted to 
the authority, functions, and responsibilitiee of one or more of the 
State and local school agencies and positions listed in table 1. 
As the table indicates,over one>half carried information on school 
boards, administrative positions, and committees and councils. In 
addition, as succeeding chapters will show, the functions and re- 


Table 1.— Number and percent ol handboola containing information 
on school ogendet and potHiont 


A§mtetmmmdpmlUi 



State school agenriee 19 gg 

Intermediats school agencies 2 ^ ^ 

Local school boards 47 gg 

Administrative poeitioBS 52 72 

Tsediing podti^ 2 S gg 

Other iastmetioDal positions ^ 82 " 44 

Noninatmetioiial positions , ^ 84 47 

Committsss and eanndla ! 40 gg 

Organisation charts and lists of personnd__ 2g gS 

Total h a n dbooks containing information on school 
aganelss.and positions gg . gg 
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gponsibilitiea of various administrators and specialists were fre- 
qu^tly cover^ relative to various aspects of the prosrrams and 
services for employed personnel; pupil personnel; instruction, and 
community relations. 

State emd Intermediate Educotional Authority 

Each of Id handbooks (25 percent) d^t briefly with certain 
phases of State policy and administration. The most complete 
treatment provided by any of Huf handbooks consisted of short 
general statements on the legislature as a SDurce of school lasts'; 

appointment, organisation, and functions of the State board ; 
the poweia and duties of the chief State school oflicer; and »>me 
of the functions of the State education agency. Most of the hand- 
books dealt with one or two phases or aspects of State authority 
or State administration such as the omstitutional or statutory 
bases for local school district organization, certifi<»tion of t^udiers^ 
and other specific functions of State education agencies and special 
(HHumissions. C^ounty educational agencies of the intermediate type 
were mentioned in only two handbooks which emphasized the 
importance of such agencies in vslidsting t^u:hing certificatei. 

Local School Boards 

While the treatment of local school boards, in contrast to tiiat 
for State and intermediitie agendas, was piuch more frequent 
and generally more extensive it was also, as several handbooks 
pointed (wt, . based to a considerable extent on State laws and 
regulatit^ Such laws and regulations undoubtedly were the 
sources of the local school board fuiu;ti<Mi8 and responsibiliti^ 

' listed in numy of the handbodca. Some of tlM handbooks among 
the 47 providing information on local school boards also covered 
the organization d school boards, times and plaoM of meetings, 
and relationships of teachers and otlMr employees witii the board, 
including procedures xmr onpli^rees to follow in securing a hearing 
witii the board for the purpoee of appealing deeisiims of the 
superintendent. Aecmxling to a numbw of handbooks, teachers 
were <pcpected to be familiar with school board policy manuals 
and the metiiod of setmring copies^ such manuals. The chaptmv 
and sections that wore of particular importance to teaclrars were 
idoitifled. 

Adminii^H v Potitiont 

Nearly three-fourthfi of the handbodoi contained scmie content 
covering one or raorji administr^ive positiims or dm^rtmerts. 
This c<»tent, which was frequmitiy presented under sqiMrate 
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brings and in separate paragraphs or sectiont, varied consider, 
ably m length and in amount of detail from a^few brief state. 
BOTt. Md pri^te, to job doKripUon. uul oxtoiuiv, 

ot funcaons and roaponaibUlUoa for auperintondonto, 
principals, and a number of other administrative positions. In 
TOme cases special emphasis wm plac^ on the responsibiUtiei of 
the principal for the operation of his school, the prof<asional ad- 
ministrative assistance and information he could provide for 
teacl^ and specific tasks he was erpect«i to perform in connec- 
tion with certain reports and other matters. 


Taochhtg^Po ti tio ws 

The newi for providing teachers, who constituted the major 
group for whom the handbooks were prepared, with information 
©snceraing their various tasks and their relatlonahipe with othw 
personnel was widely recognised in content i^n^ed with 
matr^on and the various ^rdc^ provided for employed and 
pupil p^nneL But only about oi^thlrd of the handl^ks 
covered teaching po0Hom as such, TMs infcamation was fre- 
guently pre^ted in separate paragraphs or liste of items con. 
cseming the instructional functions and responsibilltias of teach- 
er^ In wme cas^ information conemied ^e teachers* 
with their admlnistimtorap and iomi 

b(»rd of education. Resolutions or ^llcy manuals of the local 
board wew wmettmei dt^ is sourer for these functions and 
responsibilities. Other information provided in amiie of the hand- 
books induded definitions of various typ« of teaeUng pdaitioni. 
^ as regular dateroom teachers, special teachers, and su^- 
tute teachers la terms of such factors mb length of assignment, 
type of inching, and compensation, 

OHiar Poiilioiis 

It is of particular importance to teachers that they secuw a 
general understanding of tiie roles of supervisors; consultants, 
and other specialised instructional perscmnel. Information ©on- 

oeming such pMittons appeared in 4 out of 9 handbooks in various 

forms and with varying amounts of detail Th^ ranged from 
very short paragraphs ooncemljig the genera functions of all 
consultanto and supervisors to extensive sections containing d^ 
tailed, job descriptions and lists of functions and responsiMUtim 
for coinsultativo or supervisory positions in each of a nomber of 
designaM fields or areas of instructional service. 

^Much the same variation in trsaiment was found in the inform 
mation suppUed by one-half of the handbooks on noninstnictionsl 
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poaitkSia including physicians, dentists, nursei, custodians and 
others. Frequently information concemi^ the work of various 
specifdista and the ad min istrator to whom they were nwponsible 
was pr^ented in sections devoted to deparlsnents such as the 
school health department In tmme handbooks carefully worded 
statement were also provided to clarify complex authoritative 
relationshipi such as those involvipg principals, custodians, and 
custodial supervisors. 

CommitteM and Cotmdb 

Smne portion of eontsmt In over one>half of the handbooks 
was concerned with committee and councils composed of school 
staff personnel and organised for various purpose. Of thre 
committees and councils two of the most common and potentially 
inftu^tial types were the central administrative council, com- 
posed* of principals and other administrators, and the superin- 
tendent's advisory committee. These committee and councils were 
usually rmpomibte for advising the superintendent on problems 
arising in tlm operation of the school system mid on the need for 
improving school poiidi». Some systems, according to th^ hand- 
books, had spedal study ^mmittees for broad areas such as currio- 
uluffl development, personiml policies, or prof^rional growth; 
while otlmr systems utilised s variety of committees with more 
narrowly defined functions and areas of operation such as text- 
book selection, personnel selection, salaries, and planning of spec- 
ial events. So@u of the handbooks also covered the number of 
teschm^ prindpsls, and otto* types of personiml serving on vari- 
ous committees, the methods by which tb^ were selected, their 
tenure, and the administrative appit^val iff their appointment. 

Or9cmisoHon CHoils ond of N rsoiwl 

Twen^nrix handbodm or S6 percent, eootaiimd organisation 
charts, lists of personnel, or both. Thirteen of these, or exactly 
oi^hslf, provided or ganitaHon charts. These charts, however, 
vsried oonsidersbly in the amount of detail th^ presented to 
indicate authoritative and other tiP^ <ff interdepartnmntal or in- 
terstaff relationaiii^ Seventeen , handbooks, ineinding 
which also ccmtaio^ organization charts, provided lists of ad- 
ministrative and. qiedalimd personnd and iitentilted timir 
positioas. 
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I N ACCORDANCE wiUi conditions estsbUshed by Stmts laws 
and regoJatioitt k)cal schooi systems are onpowered to employ 
teacbers ^ other types of personnel in order to secure and 
maintain the personnel necessary for the opmation of a local 
school systmn and to ocmform to. State requlreiiwnta certain pio- 
ceduTM must be es t a bli s hed and certain functions and rsepond- 
biUties assbpwd. Through the. use of handbo<4cai, mnploynmot 
polides and pracUcee can be clarified both fm* those who have 
special rMponsibilities for personnel managonent and for the 
teachers and other employee who are affected by those poUcUa 
and practice It was evident that the usefulimaa of handh nnV# 
for keeping teaclMrs and otiwr employees infotmed on these 
matters was generally recognised in the school systems repre- 
sented in this study. 

.Of the 72 handbooks all except 4 provided information about 
employnmnt poUdes and praoticee. In some the coverage of topics 
treated was markedly broader than in others, but there was s 
general tendency to indude thoee topics of major concern to 
teachers and othm* employesa. Because the specific items dealt 
with ^^80 numerous it was necessary to group those most dosely 
related into mors general topical categoric. This has been doM 
intabte2. 

C o w f roct a , Pro b oHon, and Tesiww 

As Table 2 shows, more of the. handbooks, almost four>fifths, 
dealt with emptoyee contracts, probation, and tenure than with 
any of the other aspectrof employment treated In thU ch^;»ter. 
In view of the fact that these sre-matters subject to State regula- 
tion, it was obvious that many of the provisions which, were In- 
duded hsd bera drawn from State law. However, ft was equally 
obvious that locally adopted poUdM and practicea which would 
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TaW« 2.-NutntHM^ ond fWcxMm o( handboob conkiMng infofmoHon on 
ipndftod cnfMcis of MiployiiMnt poikiot chkI practice 



Gootncta, probnUoo, and fconure 57 

Certillcatioo, fl a ni S cn Uoti, and traii|iii£.. SO 

Other qpalillcaUona sod penKxnml informatioe 

required for enpioTmeat so 

AMicwMot and tranafer 48 

PrwBottpo of parooaoal.., ' u 

Torminatioa od «mplo7Tti«nt j: ^ 40^ 

HoerttltnMQt aad aojoctioo of poreonnel S7 

Applieatitma for omplojinont. 22 

Total h a n d b oo ta coatainiog inforauiU«i 00 
empiepaent , ^ 
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be of interest to employees hsd also been included. In nearly all 
instances the general approach taken was to explain the provl- 
aiona relating to contract^ probation, and tenure as they affected 
the Individual onployea 


N^rly all of the handbooks indicated the time* and set forth 
the conditions uiuier which personal mnployed by the school sys- 
tem would receive their contracts. In some instance instructions 
were also included which employees were to follow in signing and 
returning their contracts. 

With rwpeet to tenure, the handbooks usually specified the 
number of yeiurs of satisfactory service and. In some cams, de- 
scribed other conditions which had to be met bef<^ teachers 
could achieve tenure status. Soimi handhordts contained spec- 
ial i4>plications of the tenure provisions, indudingr those relating 
to school administrators, to teachers on leave, to former teachers 
returning to the school system, and to teachers employed by dis- 
tricts a n nea e d to the school system. About one handbook out of 
every five induded d^nitkms of tminre terminology applicable 
in the sdkool system,, such as probation, tenure, and ^hat oon- 
stitutee a year of mnployment. 

In additics to explaining the contrectual and tenure provisions 
ss th^ relatsd to individual onpkiyees, nearly one-half of the 
.handbodcB also set f<»rtti the respimaibUities of administrative per- 
sonnel in the school system r^^rding these matters. Usually 
inchukd were the req K ffi rihilt tiee of the superintendent for rec- 
<snnMpdinf pareCiniMi to ^ school board fm* appolntnumt or 
contrimt, and for reelectlon, rei^pointmmit, ami tenure. Also 
nsqsQjr indoded were <1) tin reqxmslbllitieo of school piindpals 
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f or recommendi^ peraoimel to the superintendent for reappoint- 
ment or tenure, (2) the functions of special committees in review- 
in* tenure pirocedures and their application, and (3) the responsi- 
bilities of personnel departments or personnel administrators for 
determining whether employees met formal requirements for 
creditable probationary service or for advancement to tenure 
status. ' . 

Cerliflecitioii, ClottillcatjiMi, ond Troining 

In ovCT two^thirds of the handbooks information concerning 
certification, classification, and training was provided for em- 
ployees the s^ool si^stem. Much of this information was con- 
cerned ^th the functions and responsibilities of State and inter- 
mediate agencies ai^ local personnel offices for certification and 
c l assification of personnel and^with standards and procedure for 
the evaluation of training and experience, the revocation of certif- 
icates, and the classification of noninstructional employees. 

The most coinmon type of infonmttion provided was concerned 
\ the responMbilities of teachers in connection with, their certifica- 
4ion. Over one-third of the handlxxdcs provided q>eeific instruc- 
tiohs for teachers conoerhing the filing, registration, renewal, 
and verification of their certificates. Sp^c instructions were 
also provided on such matters as changes in the certificate-holder’s 
naiqe, notification of -proper authoiWes of any dumge in certif- 
icate, and4he filing of transcripts of college credits. 

So^ of tile handbooks indicated that teachers would be notified 
by thw local school personnel departinents of any action tiiey 
might be required to take regarding their certificates and that 
further information coimernfog certificatoi could be secured from 
State or intermediate^uca^on agencies, or from certain local 


— acceptonce v* mks jrauoww <n 

certificates, and the payment subsidies for summer school work 
required to renew cMficates. 

OtW QuoiHIcalioiis and PameiMl InformoNon Itoqwirad for 


o 
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In addition to informatSon on certification, ud 

trainiiik, ffiota than two4hhds of tibe handbooks tiao liiehided 
other related State and ksml reqtdien^ts whidt had to be met 
^ school employees. Most of ihM lumdbooln hated ai^ 
eases, indnded aaaqiles of certain reeovds vdiidi cmpkqrees WMe 

required to fnniiah oonoerning themMlvis and their qnaUfle^^ 
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Amonir these records .were birth certiflcatoi, finserprints, 
charges rdesses from military sendee, general personal data 
forms, and health and dhest X-ray certifleates which smne hand- 
books indicatbd were based on State requirements. About one- 
fourth the handbooks also stated the raspofnsibilities of local 
school personnel administrators, county superintendents, jnd 
others for receiving reports 'and passing on certain statements 
•of quaUfleation. 

About -one-fifth of the handbooks described the assistance pro- 
vided by the school system on health examinations for its em- 
plo3nees. A number of . handbooks indicated that physical elimi- 
nations required for employees were provided by school health 
departments or by private physicians at the expense of the school 
district. Others indicated that local medical societies were pre- 
pared to assist employees in the selection of examining phsrsicians. 
Some handbooks also spedfied the health standards for initial or 
continued employment and, in a . few cases, tiie conditions which 
would be conddered cause for requiring an employee to undergo 
another physical or mental examination. ' < 


Assignment and Transfer 

• Two-tbirds of the handbooks contained information on the as- 
signigent and transfer of employed personnel. In a few in«fAn<»A« 
this aspect of employment was covered by a simple regulation or 
allocation of administrative responsibility. More commonly, how- 
ever, it WM dealt with in detail 

Usually, the responsibilities of various administrators, such m 
school principals and as s i s tan t superintendents, were lndi>at^> 
alo^ with a doMription of the procures to be used them in 
assigning and transferring personnel S<Hne handbooks went into 
considerable detail regarding the responsibilities and obligations 
of principals in their relationships with teachers requesting 
transfer 

Nearly a third of the handbooks described the various personal 
and administrative factors that would be considered in 
personnel approving'transfers, and determining priorities among 
employees requesting transfers. Seme handbooks indkated tint 
teachers requesting transfers would be given priority in filUng 
vacancies and a few contained spedal provisions concerning pri- 
orities in the seleetioh of personnel to fltt positions tiiat were 
reopenedi'-.^^^'^,. 


AlxratoDS^oiirth afttehandbo^ indudsd qpe<^ instrnetimis 
for persminel to fbUdw M nuddng roquesk transkr» and about 

one-stxth i^SMdtaiei^^ to teachers oaneerning f aotors they 
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should conaid^ in determining whether or not they should requ^ 
transfers. Some handbooks encouraged teachers to request trans- 
fers, e^>ecially if their training was not being used to best ad- 
vantage, and emphasized the possibilitiM for growth in occasional 
transfers of assignment 

Promotion of Porionnol' 

Although two-thirds of the handbooks contained at least some 
and, in most instances, a relatively large amount of information 
Oh employee assignment and transfer, less than a third (29 per- 
cent) dealt directly with employee promotion. Information ibout 
promotion was most cmnmonly confined to the promotion of 
teachers to administrative positions. 

Of the handbooks deali^ with promotion, nearly all described 
board of education poUcioi, administrative regulations, and the 
responsibilities of certain departments or administrators for vari- 
ous phases of the promotion pn^rram, policies, regulations, 
and responsibilities usually dealt with the frequency and manner 
of announcing vacancim, the solicitation of applications, and the 
sequence of procedures in the selection of personnel for promotion. 
Sonm handbooks stressed tl^t only one administrator or depart- 
ment in the school qrstem was authorized to announce vacandes 
and recdve applications. Other aspects of promotion which 
covered were: reviewing. credentials and interviewing candidates,- 
the development of eligibility lists, the promotion, of noninstruc- 
tional personnel, and the Section of personnel for local leadership 
trdning inrOgrams. 

One-sij^ of the handbooks set forth criteria or standards to 
be used in selecting personnel for promotion, inducting objective 
requirements such as degrees, certificates, and experience as well 
as certain less tangible factors and indicating, in a few cases, the 
relative importance of those factors. 

Some handbooks encouraged teachers to seek promotions and* 
indicated the action they should take if they wished to be 
considered. 

TsrmiiiaHoii of Employment 

Regulations apd procedures concerning temd^tion of employ- 
. ment appeared in five out of nine handbooks. Uiiually, the regula- 
tions governing emplcqrae dlanissal were discussed among otiier 
provisions on tenure and commonly induded (1) a statement of 
the legal causes for which dismissals might be made, and (2) 
regulations governing employee rights in dismissal cases, to proper 
notificatimi of an oflicial hearing and to benefit of legal counsel. 
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Most handbooks that dealt with employee also in- 

cluded provisions relating to employee resignations. Usually set 
forth were the administrative procedures to be followed and, in 
some instances, statements of policy concerning ^avoidance of in- 
term resignations. 

RecniHm;^ and Seloction of Poreonnol 

^ As the handbooks had been prepared for the benefit of personnel 
al|-eady employed in the school system, most of them did not 
include information on personnel recruitment and selection. Of 
those that did (about three-eighths of the total number) most of 
the information presented dealt with the responsibilities of the 
school board, administrators, and in some cases selection process, 
ranging from the review of credentials to the actual offer of 
employment j 

Applicolioiis for Employmonf 

Slightly less than one-third of the handbooks contained infor- 
mation on making application for employment. For the most part 
this information consisted of instructions to applicants and set 
forth the responsibilities of specified personnel for receiving and 
processing^pplications for teaching positions. 
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Compensation ond Bo n oftt s 

T he compensation and benefits provided by a school sys- 
tem for its employees determines to a considerable extent 
whether or not it secures enough competent personnel for the 
various positions to be filled, and whether or not such personnel 
will choose to continue to work in that systmn. It is important, 
then, that adequate information concerning compensation and 
benefits be made available to all personnel. Furthermore, the 
policies and procedures for the administration oi compensation 
have become more complex and need to be carefully defined both 
for administrators and for other personnel involved. 


Compontotion 

As table 3 shows, all but two of the handbooks dealt with one 
or more aspects of ompensation and four of the seven aspects 
listed were covered in two-thirds or more of the handbodcs. 


Table 3.~Number and percent of hondboob containing informoHon 

on compemoHon 


Ajpiidiif mmpwnmHBn 



Methods of pe 7 ment___ 

_ 6S 

76 

Determinetkm of eompensetkni 

62 

72 

Selery schedules ^ 

^ 61 

71 

Provisi(ms for edTonesnMBt on salary sehsdulas 

L. 48 

67 

Merit pay for taachara— . . 

- 4 

6 

Payndl dednetloiis 

Beared personal hifprmation rMated to 

-42 

68 

coiapenaatkm ! 

Total handbofdu eonbiniog Infonnation on 

.28 

40 

eompensatfam - ^ 
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More handt^ks coverod methods of payment, a matter of im- 
mediate and practical Importance to school employees, than any 
other aspect of compensation. Ov^ar three-fourths of the hand- 
books dealt with this aspect, usually by indicating the length of 
the period between salary payments or the days on which em- 
ployees could expect to. receive their salary payments. Some hand- 
books also covered optional methods of payment for the summer 
months, autodutic bank deposits, the payment of custodial per- 
sonnel by community groups in ^nnection with their use of 
sch^l buildings, and the responsibiiitiw of principals and school 
business officials for the preparation of payroll forms and the 
distribution of salary checks to teachers. 

MerminoHon of Compenaotion 

Nearly tiuree^jurntteis of the handbooks— almost as many as 
thM# for methods of payment— provided employees with informa- 
tion on how their compen^tion was determined. The content 
identified witii this aimect of omnpensation was concerned with 
the relationriiips of professional training, previous teaching ex- 
• perience, military service, and other typ^ of experience to the 
placemmit of teadiars on salary schedules. In some cases the 
tr^tment was extended by including a more detailed account of 
poUci^ ^vmdng the anuHint, type,’ and recency of prior expe- 
rience of teachers in d^termiokig salary placement Also included 
in some instances were the spedal provisions for determining the 
com p ens at ion at former teachers rwnmed employment in the - 
district within a specified period of time, substitute teaclasri mid 
other employees not on regular salary, teachers who were em- 
ployed for less than a year, and teachers with extra assignments. 

Msny of the handbooks also identified the administrators who 
were responsibk for evaluating the trsiiiing and experience and 
determ in i n g ttie salaries of imwly ^nployed teachers. 


Safary Schedules 

Over 70 percent of the handbooks dealt with salary schedules 
and two-thirds of all handbooks included additional information 

on salary inereasea granted in accordance with those schedules. 

Most of these handbo<d» presented eompleteseh^ules in tabular ’ 

form showing prescribed salaries by levels of preparation and 
yeara of experience. Where tabular sehednlei were not provided, 
enough information eonoeniing beg iniri ng salariee am^ j]|. 
erementa was supplied to determine the salariee of aU personnel 
covered by the s^edole. In addttion to tibe palary arhedules for 
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regularly employed teachers a number of handbooks also included 
separate schedules for administrative and ^)ecialised personnel, 
substitute teachers, and custodial and other mnployees and lists of 
the amounts of extra compensation to be paid personnel for vari< 
ous types of work in the school system. One handbo<dc contained 
over 20 different salary schedule including schedules for various 
portions, for substitute teachers, and for assignments entailing 
additional work. 

In connection with salary schedule several handbooks provided 
additional information concerning the personnel covered by such 
sch^uleSs One handbook, for example, Indioi^ that salaries 
for personnel in five different sp^idixations were the «« 
for teachers. Other handbooks indicated that exchange teadmrs 
would remain on their regular salary schedules. And In some 
handbooks the salaries for administrative and specialized person> 
nel were expressed as amounts in excess of what they would have 
received as teachers. 

Other types of information on salary scbedutos lauded (1) 
the objectives or standards adopted by the school system on which 
the salary schedules were based, (2) the school board's approval 
of the schedule, (3) the responsibilities of individual employees 
to see that their actual salaries conformed to the' appropriate 
schedules, and (4) the sources of assistance to which ^ployeee 
could turn for clarification of salary policies and assistaim witii 
salary problmns. 

While the salary schedules indicated that saUries would be 
increased according to professional training and years of experi- 
ence, they were usually accompanied by s<Miti(mal explanation of 
the typM and amount of experience and training required for 
advancement on salary selmduks. This ^planation eovraed such 
matters as the verification of training rsoorda, the approval of 
equivalencies or substitutions for certain tiraining requirementa, 
the minimum length of service for vriikh credit would be given 
for salsry purposes, the ^ective dates ci salary increases, and 
the authmritir of administrators ami school boards to rsoomnmnd 
and grant such increases. Also frsqusntiy smpharised were t..d 
obli^ons of teachers to fl^oticss of in^tlon to secure training 
that would affect their salaries and to submit evidence of having 
completed such training prior to certain designated dates. 

Merit Safory Awards ^ 

A number cff handb<Mte fniifeated that satisfarimry perfor mance 
was a condition for continued advancmnent on the salary 
ule but o^ four contain^ definite provialoiM for mmrit aalary 
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I awardi. These provisions were concerned prinuuily with the ro- 
I sponsibilititti of various administrative personiml for evaluating 
teachers and recommending them for merit awards and with 
the criteria or standards to be used in mulriT^g §uch evaluations. 


Poyroll DeducHont 

Nearly three-fifths of the handbboks indicated that payroll de- 
ductions were made for certain specified purposes. Th^e included 
compulsory deductions for State and Federal income taxes 
for retirmnent and voluntary dediK:tions such as those for savings 
bonds and insurance. Some of the handbooks also inrovided em^ 
ployed with information they wmild need coimeming deductions 
that could be made at thdr own request while others identified 
the agenda or departments from which such information could 
be secured. 


Reqtdred Personnel Infermation Reioted to Co m pensoHon 

About 40 percmtt of the handbooks indicated that mnpkiyees 
were required to furnish certain records and data concerning 
themselves and their qualifications before they could receive any 
compensation. Among Um required items nmntioned in various 
handbooks were birth eerti^ittt, cottracts, teaching certificates, 
retirement records, and personnel data forms. Some handbooks 
also covered the respbndbilities of personnel directors or other 
administrators for initiating and maintaining the necessary rec- 
mds and of piindpab for verifying and transmitting such rectos 
to central offlees. 

for School Employoot 


As tsbte 4 indicates, 96 percent of Um handbooks provided some 
inf<»mation <m oim <a more aspects of the general topic of benefits 
which included insurance and health and accident protection, 
retirement provisions, and miscellaneous and services. 

Tobk A-->4Maber ond percem of homiioob infoneotiofi 

on eertabi boneAh for tchod staff pononnel 
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(nsuranc* ond HmMi and Accklofit ProtocNon 

The InfonnAtion which five-efartha of the handbooks provided 
concerning health and accident protection for employees was con- 
centrated primarily on workmen's compensation laws and the co- 
ordination of benaflts under those laws with the provisions for 
sick leave. Biany handbooks also emphasized the need for prompt- 
ness on tim part of employees in importing injuria suffered while 
at work and the responaiWliti^ of principals, nurses, and school 

physicians regarding injuries of employed personnel 

Some of the handbook also provided basic informatioD on the' 
cost and type of protection provided for school employees by vari- 
ous healUi and life insurance plans or Identified the persoMel or 
the other publk^ons from whfch such information couUJ be 
secured. Of tb^e plans, a few were financed wholly or ip part 
by the local school district, but most of ^ them were available to 
empbyees <mly at th^ own expense, with local school oflIeM 
assisting with the registratiem of personnel the collection of 
premiums, and other sdministrstive details. 

Ksrt f sms n i 

Teachers and other school employees, most of whom have been 
^ broufiht under the provisions of statewide retirement systems or 
under local retirement systems author!^ by State law. need to 
be informed oonceming the amount of thdr retirement contribu- 
tions, the amount of the contirilnitioiiB provided by the local school 
district, the compulMry r^rmnent agp and the mmint of r^ire- 
ment cmnpensation available umler ^ prevailing sclmdul^ of 
contributions. At least one imch phase or basic provi^on of re- 
tirement was included in aev^-^idiths of the handbooks. Some of 

tl^oe also ii^luded infmrmatimi on Federal social security coverage 
for school employees, survi^r's beimflts, withdrawal privilegoi, 
the computation of prior service and regular service time, and 
the minimum nmnber of days and types of service which con- 
stitute a year for retirssmnt porpoees. 

Almost two-thirds of the handbooks specified records or types 
of persona] data which ^pk^ees were required to furnish to 
inaugurate tlmir rrtirmnent programs or to reinstate stmh pro- 
grams tiiat had been discontimaed. And about one-fourth dealt 
with certain retiremmit <qitiops that were availabie toallem- 

Idoyees, to new enqdorees, or to emphiyess about to retiie. Many 

of these handbooks supplied information on opportimitisa lor 
empkqrees to incr^se their ret i r e n en t bem^ timoagh Inereased 
contributiona, on credit for ouW-State smrvtee and on inoeeduns 
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to be followed by employee# who wished to keep their retirement 
in force while on leave or in temporary employment outside the 
school system. About one-third of the handbooks tefeir^l em- 
ployees who desired further information to other publications 
or to various agencies such as State retirement systems, central 
school offices, and local school personnel departments. 

Miscallonaou* Baneflft and SWvicos 

About one-third of the handbooks described miscellaneous 
benefits and services that were available to employees, but were 
not actually provided by the local school systems. These benefits 
and servioM included credit unions, purchasing services, and a 
local blood bank for school employees. 
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Employes' Tim« and Lood; EmployMt' AbiMiCM 

T H£ management of the time of teachers and other em- 
ployees is a matter of considmrable interest to school boards 
<uid a dmin i s trators and to school mnployees themselves. For eflW 
cient service, standards or guides should be established concerning 
tlm woricday, the workyear, interruptions in smrvioe due to meet- 
ings and vacations, and the use of the teachers’ or other 
employees’ time both within and outside their school work 
asdgnments. 

In addition to the general organization of onployees* and 
workload, echoed systems have to provide for employees’ sbeenMNi, 
bo^ to maintain continuity in instruction and in services and to 
protect the health and security of employees. To do this many 
school systems have established procedures for securing competent 
substitutes for employees who are absent and provisions for con- 
tinuing the compensation of those employees while they are absent 
due to sickness or other designated reasons. 

EmployMs' tim« afid Lood 

As indicated in table 6, 94 percent of the handbooks provided 
information on one or more anMcts of employees’ and 
woridoad. 

Employees' Doy 

Policies and procedures relative to the woiiEday fmr teachers 
were included in mm« than M percent of the handbooks. UsnaHy 
these policies and procedurM dealt with such matters as of 
arrival at and departure from the school building; the hoars 
during which teachers were subject to eaU, and the of 

oat-of-dass time to be q>ent in achooL Some handbooks also dsaM 
with the responaibilitiea of principals and other administrators 
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In connoctiMi with the obeerrance of designated school hours, and 
indicated the factors to be considered In approving any variation 
from those houra A few handbooks specified a minimum 
amount of tinM for titachers' lunch periods. 


WoH( PiUnk 

Nearly one>half of Uw handbooks dealt with tlM workwe^ or 
the workyear, cowing such items as the opening and dosing 
dates of employment periods; the number of days of actual em- 
ployment in the school year for tmtchers, administrators, and 
spedalired Inslamctional personnel; and the length of the work- 
week for dassifled or n<mimdnidional peraonnd. Also covered 
^ fti some of the handbooks wwe the fuiwjtions and responaibilitiee 
of school boards and administrators for the opening and closing 
of schools, the completion of end-of-year reports and other ac- 
thrities, and the approval of requests from personnel for early 
departures at the end of the school year. 

Msefinga ofid VocoHent 

Meetings and vaodions were covered in 70 percent of the hand- 
books, usually with major emphaaia on Uie titoe and place of 
regularly scheduled school or districi^wide meetlnge for teachers. 
However, smne handbooks also dealt' with the time and money 
available for personnd to attmid meetings outside the local dis- 
trict, the procedures to be followed by employees in requesting 
pmaission to attmid such meetings, and the responsibilities <rf 
eebool •boards, administratcna, and oommittoee for ai^roving siich 
reqoesta. 

Information on vacations was generally limited to the number 
of days availaMe to administrators and other personnel who were 
employed on an annual basis. 



Content relstod to the werklosd of teachers, and in some eases 
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of other «iM;>k)yeee, iDpeeJwl in nearly 60 pereMit of the hend- 
bo<dcs. Many of these hnndbocdcs idtontifled the types of sctivittos 
that were generaUy inchtded in a normal teschins assisttment 
and the fairtore sueh as nitmber, aise, and type of dass and extra-, 
currkular ass ignm ents that were taken into consideration 
principals and other administrators in measuring and equal ixing 
teachers' wotddoada. 

In sonm hsndbooks considerdde mnphssis was plsoed <m out- 
side work ss s possibte deterrent to the effective performance 
of tMching or oUmr assignmento within the school system. Em- 
pk>yeee were instructed to keep certain administrators informed 

Umir outside onployment end to observe preecrtbed restric- 
tions coMcming the amount of time spent on cmtside work* the 
time ^ day daring which mich work was perfommd, and tim ac- 
ceptance of outside employment invglvi^ sales w service relati<m- 
shipe with their local school districts. The information on outside 
mnpk)yment also frequently fevered the ftinctions ami respon- 
aibilitiM <rf school Ixwrds, superintendents, and principals for au- 
tlmrislng outside employment, enforcing restrictions, and curtail- 
ing employees' outside work |)ecause of its sdvoee effects on thdr 
performance of regular school assignments. 

■mployews' AbawicM 

only genm^ toirie that was treated in all of the handbooks 
was employess’ sbeences. Each handbook included at least one 
item of information related to oim or more of the four aspects 
of mnployees* sbeences listed in table 6, and each of these four 
aspects spp«u^ in from 81 to 94 pmeent of tlto handbooks. 


Tobl* d.-Nwnb*f and peroset of hondbooki containing infocmottan 
M •mployMf' 



AbMooM do« to rifka s w , qaanurtiaa, mataraity. 


Oihm- tjrpM at 

68 

60 

94 

BS 

Salanr Dzmiakiiia i^tatl to 

.68 

81 

8S 

Sobctiteto ssrvles and ether am&gwiiaals for 
enpiorees* itweirM 

do "■ '• - 

T<md handbooks cbittahihig iafonaatioa as 

BNP 

ahoaaeoo ' .. 

tt 

100 
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6 Indicates, aU bot f oor of tl» bandbooto d«dt with 
iba»M doe to dcknesa, quaranttne, makaroity or beroamnent 
^ tteee hamibo<dce q;>odiM the anHmnt of leave with 
pay that wook! be aUowod an employee white he was absent due 

iieoally In terms of a certain number of days 
auowed psr ai^ a maxiiniim numW of days that could he 
am ias u l at ed aad carried over from year to year. 

on to ttie basfe provlilmis for sick leave, many hand- 
bocAs also dealt with various applications of sick leave such as 
the smoimt of slih tesve showed for Illness in the employee's 

of ^ IlMited ooittb^ of dAys of ,il^ |qi* 

sonai bosiiiett, the amount of sick leave available for employees 
• at the beginniaff of a school year or st the time of employment, 
and the u^ <rf sick tesve for sbsenees durin# insswico tralnJnir 
sessions. Scene of the m<»e extensive amt ctetaited treatmmits of 
sick leave covered (1) s^mrate leave provisioM for noninstrue- 
tional personnel ; (2) the maintenance of sick leave privilege* 
for mnpteye^ on profearional, military, or sabbatical teav^ of 
absence, (S) the reinstatement of accumulated sick leave for 
former employees who hsd returned to service in the school dis- 
trict within s spedfied period of time; and (4) the transfer of 
sick ^ve credit frean cAher public agencies. Some handbooks 
also ixmlucted regulstions and procedures oonceming the use of 
dek tesve iircoQjuiicti<w with dissbiUty tesve and retirement and 
the coordination of sick iMve heists with wmianen's compensa- 
tion in ordmr to prevent doubte compensation. 

Some of the content deaUnr with abeencoa due to Illness, ma- 
ternity, or bereavement coveyed the responsibilities of various 
wtmlnistrators for detmiiilnliig the amount of leave with pay to 
which employ were entitted aad of school heidth departments,' 
8cho<d phyddans, and principals for Judging ^ health of em- 
ployees and thdr fitims to return to woriL Inehided in •fm a of 
the hsndbodcs were spedfle Instmctioiis to employee for filing 

reports and phyddaa's ^urtifleates in c^nnedioa with their 
absenoes. 

Otbar Types of Abooncoo, 

White emptoyeet nay be teaqKifarily abeeot or on leave of ab- 
sence due to illnes s, natemHy, or bezeavenoMnt^ they nay also 
be ebecDt for v^ieiis other reaeona. Flve-dxtlie of fito handbooks 

covered sane of tlMoe adiUtioiial Idteda of aboenees. Leaves of 


N 












absence, salary deductions and other proTiaioha co 
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connection with employees* absences because lof jury* duty, wit- 
ness and election duty; graduation, marriage,l personal buitoess, 
school busi nes s, and military duty, deluding Imvm of a b d u ce for 
physical examinations, reserve duty, and the\ reemploymenly of 
personnel upon the completion of military service obligat^ns. 
.But, in general, it was on sabbatical leaves of absence that major 
attention was centered. In the handbooks the provisions govern- 
ing sabbatical leave usually covered the number of years and 
types of service required for personnel to quaU^ for such leave, ' 
the amount of their (^mpensation while on leaye, and the condi- 
tions under which such c(mipensation was gran^. Some hand- 
Ixxdcs also specified the maximum number of personnel to be 
granted sabbatical leave privileges at the time and the 
factors that would be considered by administrators in determin- 
ing priorities among personnel requesting such l<^ve. 

Sotoiy Provitioiit Ralatad to AkmntH\ 

In addition to employees* absences which under sick leave and 
other t3q>es of leave have no effect on existing salary arrange- 
ments, there are, as four-fifths of the handbooks indicated, types 
’ of absences for which salary adjustments must be made. Th^ 
handbooks usually covered toe amount or the method of computa- 
tion of salary deductions for absences for which no leave with 

A W e» ^ am. am 1 f 
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that ^tic68 of abaonco should bo given by a certain timn 
that teachers who were late in notiiyii^r their Itthools ftftTu»Ar n^y 
their return to work could'be denied a fraction of a day's compen- 
sation, eq)ecially if ^ services of substitute teachers had been 
. secured. 

The- responsibility for securing substitute teachers either di- 
rectly or through a central school office usually rested with the 
principals, and some handbooks stipulated with considerable em- 
phasis that teachers ^d other employees were not to contact 
^eir own substitutes. In some cases the information concerning 
substitute teachers also covered the persminel and procedure 
involved in securing, evaluating, and approving applications for 
substitute teaching assignments. 
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P«rsonn«l D«v»lopin«fit 

I T HAS BEEN generally recognized that the improvement of 
instructional programs and school services depends on tlM 
growth and development of school stafl^pei*sonnel. To promote 
the development of their employed persohi^ school systems have 
established orientation, induction, inservice location, and evalu- 
ation programs. Another import^ influence in the development 
of personnel is to be found in the varibus organizations for profes- 
sional and other school employees. Theee organization^ are also 
of considerable importance in the development of codes of ethics 
and other guides for the conduct of personnel, 
i The effectiveness of the various aspe^ of a sdiool system’s 
pl^am for the development of personn^ depends to a consid- 
erable extent on communication. WiHiout adequate communica- 
tion evalua^on programs may be misinterpreted, opportunities 
for professional growth may be ignored, and interstaff relations 
may deteriorate. It is not surprising, tiien, that all but one of 
the handbooks presented some information related to the develop- 
ment of personnel 

" Table 7 iists seven aspects of this general topic. Information 
relating to four of these aspects appeared in from 60 to 81 per- 
cent of the handbooks. 

Orientation ond Induction Programs 

Orientation and induction programs in which new teachers 
were involved for a shoH time at the beginning of the school 
year were mentioned in only 17, or about one-fourth, of the hand- 
books and In oidy 4 out of 8 handbooks foi^ new teacbeii. In 
general, the treatment of these programs was very brief with 
the exception of 2 of the handbooks, 1 for elementary teachors 
and 1 for new teachers, whidi dealt extensively with the activi- 
ties and opportunities for gfowth in clu de d hi such programs. 




so 
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ToW* 7 — Nurabar ond parotnt of honcboola contoirtfatg infonnation 
on penonnoi do¥ o l opin o nt 


A9wmU9t 


Nwmkmff 




OriMitetton and tndoetioQ 

ScMdfiltd tiiMrrim p^ams and eonfemoea 

SOOTMO, OTsilobimr, oad ehoioe of imUvidtiol 
pcnonad dovalopoMsk 

Crodit, zaporta, aiid mbiddiM for individaal 

pmoniMl dafvaloikOMnt aethritiea 

^▼•hiotloo uid rstinf of p n monftol 

BttplofiMd' organlntioBs 

Coodaet <tf ponoBiMl 


Totol baadbookB cootainin* infonnation on 
Pasawoil dovolofOMAt - 


17 

24 

64 

48 

50 

68 

29 

71 


24 

88 

76 

60 

69 

81 

40 

99 


On® haiuibook mdfested that priadpftto respoiudMe for thio 
^ devotopm^t and offend nisBCffticmg for prin- 

tt itowag for it Othew d«0t with vMioui re- 
jated mattera lododing pa^roU dediietions for peraonnoi who fidl 
to attend apedal ori^tetion ot indti^on meetings, a reqoired 
^rse * loeal university for aU new tetchy and 

A® im^loiiisd f<»eign exchange teachers to observe other 

teschefs before beginning work in a local schwd syi^ 

SchaduW Pragrams af hitanrka CdiicaHaa 

training programs other ^n orienta- 
and induction programs were treated in one-third of tiie 
h^bo^ Informati<m on these programs which were usually 
scheduled for aU or for groups of teachers designated by subject 
or gra^ wi^ devoted in moet Instancea to tiie time, place, general 

^hMitoook indicated tiiat inservice training sessions 
had also beeh sehediped for <^«tod ianH, 

liNlividwcd PeiMiii^ 

Teache rs f requently need ^jxirtimltios for meeting profess 

5^^ % cwitinued development 

of abffita and tiiBfr PW)^^ This require 

that tlMsr ha adequately 0^^ 

tiWItoi to 

wm^ pe, and vtafMon pro. 
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activities were treated in terms of their sources or sponsors, their 
svailabili^ to personnel, and the (^nxH’tanities of peraomiel to 
make choioes. In three-fifths of the handbooks the same activities 
were discussed in terms of aiedits, reports, aad sabddiee^ 

The handbooks frequently identified local school systems or local 
coUeces ami universities as the aouroe or sponsor of inservice 
training classee or workidiops ami indicated the time and place 
for such activities. Several handbooks also offered suggestions 
tor teachers concerning the adection of individual inservtoe ac> 
tivities and indicated that they wonkl be consulted cmioeming 
their needs and advised of the types at inaervice training avail- 
able. In smne cams, however, the teechere* edertions of ineervke 
training activities were subject to administrative approval and 
new toachm were instructed not to umtortske such activities 
until a qsedM period of time had ^ipaed. 

While eoursee, wurkahope, or other activities were not 

generally required, many of the hai^ho(^ did specify that a cw- 
tain numbmr of erodits be aecured by teecbers within a given 
period of time ami a few indicated, a required or reecapmended 
distribution of mtch credits among or mors types of activities. 
But some of the handbo<^ sleo indicstod there were Umitstions 
on the emount of credit that would be granted for pertidpating 
in inaervice sctivitiee during the probetkmery period, duiW the 
school year, <nr during soms other ctoeignatod period of aervke. 
Other administrstive provisions included In the handbodcs cov- 
ered such matters as the tinm by iHikh toadiws were tEpectod 
to nbmit records at their activities, the rsQKmdbiUttos of 'ad- 
ministrators, d^Mvtments, or ecunmi^es for reviewing bequests 
for credit, and the faetms tiiat would be coneidered in approving 
such requests. Among the factors dted were the accreditation 
of higher instituti^ qKmsoring tnservice traiidng cmirsee, the 
qualifications of instructor^ and tiie quality or usefuInaM of work- 
shop materials, imilvidasl projsets and published articles. 

BVHIIiCniOll QiMl wi 1 9OCIIOT9 

Adequacy sml dsrity of commnnimtion are particular 
importance in tlw evaluation and rating of teachers. This aspect 
of school stsfif personnd sdmintotratton and dm^iqmimit was 
treated in nearly 70 pncmit of tin handbooks. In gtomrsh major 
smphssis was placed on the evahudion or rating of probationary 
teachers, hut some attentien was also given to the evaluetiofi of 
diher regularly emptoyed teachers and, in some instances, 
provi^ms wei« in^ided on fito emtitmllon of subetitiite toaehers. > 
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In doftUnB with tiw 6vnIuAtilon nnd zntinB of tMclmr8» tlw 
m^ority of tho h n ndb ooto indicAted what pexaonn^ 

wo^d be evaluate^ the administrators or mipervlsors who would 
make tiie e?a!iiation, and the approjdmate ^e or frequem^ of 
such evaluations. Some of the handbooks also covered acknowledir- 
ment <rf fcumal ratings by the tea^h^r, the procedures f<» routing 
copies of completed rating forms to various administrative ofiloes 
and to Ihe teacher, and the opportunities provided for teachers 
to request evaluation and to sulmiit instructional 
otoer evidence of the quality of their woriL 
Several of the handbooks provided copies of rating or evalua- 
tion fi^tas or lists of itans fw* teadiers to use in self-evaluation, 
and a few included formal statemento of the desired characteris- 
.tica of teachers ^ the types of behavior or performance that 
would be accepted as evidence of tiiese characteristics. 


More than fouHlftlm of the handboolm provided information 
on ^^ach^a aMKKuations and otb^ organizations for employees. 
IWs informaticm varied considerably In scope mid type. Some 
of toMe handbooks, for ^mmple, include items urging teachers 
to join tiie 1^1 teachers association in their ^ool ^^stems while 
others included the entire constitution and by-laws of tiiose 
sssodstions and mm included a copy erf the working agreement 
between the local school system and the local teachm*s union. 
StiD other handbooks included fairly extensive information on 
many organizations v^eh staff members wsm free to join. 
Membership in at leaat one sudi organization was genezallv en- 
couraged, but one handbook stated definitely that organizational 

memb^diip would not be considered in mRlring ' decisions about 
personnel 

In presenting information on school employee organizations, 
the handbooks frequen^ covered the purpose and values of 
such organizations, the nature of their programs, their ration- 
ships with State and national organizations, their meeting sched- 
ules, and the namM of their officers. Also included in some of the 
hsndbooks ivere policies and procedures j^veming the use of 
school time and, in some cases, funds for the purpose of attend- 
ing meetings of State and national organizations, tin dutiM of 
IHrindpals in arranging time tad faculties for meetings of local 
ofgsnlsations, and tiie extension of equsl inivileges to all em- 
ployees' organizations in the use of sehoed bulMings and in tiie 

presentation of thety programs to their fellow staff memhers; 
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Conduct of Porionnol 

Forty percent oi the hendbodcs indaded information of a at>e> 
dflc nature on one or more aubjeeta rdatad to ^ cmMliict of 
personnel, such as codes of ethics, grievances, and political activi- 
ties. Many of these handbooks included codes of ethics devdoped 
by the National Education Association w by its State or local 
abates. The information on grievaimes was concerned lurimarfly 
with'the channels of communication to be followed by teachers in 
dealing with administrators and school boar^ and, in soma easea. 
in utilizing the service provided by local bc1m>o1 personnel depart- 
ments and teachers asso^tiona. ' 

In dealing with political activity, major emphasis was givra 
to restrictions on the jise of schCN>l equipme^ fadlitiea and 
materials, and the involvement of child^ in partisan politics. 
A few handbodcB also dealt with the values of participation by 
school employees in political affairs .hnd with the arrangements 
employees shoukl make with their supierintendents before running 
for public office. 
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P KOBABLY suft important fuanMm of oonmaiiicatidii in 

any is to aeliool staff menimii%h ii- 
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Tobl« 8.— Number and pnrcnot of handbooks contoining in^6rmotion 
on instrvctionql programs, suf^^ot^Hiry sorvicM, 
and focilittot ond •qu^>m«nt . 


Nmtk^ mf ^w rpm U 90 

Am* 99mtminU •• 

_4l 


Daily •cbedula or program^ 

49 

68 

School calondart 

27 

88 

Pntorva dordopmoat 

hmSon plans ai^ other records of Instruction .... . 

62 

86 

24 

88 

Instnictiooal program — 

62 

86 

Sapplementary serrkea 

8S 

49 

Sdiool boUdingt and fadlitias. 

44 

61 

Supplies and equipments 

61 

71 

Student teaching and exchange teaching 

profranui . 

22 

81 

Total handbooks containing information on in- 
structional programs, sapplementary eerncee. 

and facilitiea and equipment — 

69 

96 


school classes was the responsibility of the teacher, they fre- 
quently 8ug]Eested time allotments for various school subjects. 
Some handbooks also covered the general policies and the respon- 
sibilities of personnel relating to interruptions or changes in the 
daily schedule and the closing of schools for emergencies. 

Annual Schedules 

The scheduling of events throughout the school srear was 
covered by nearly 40 percent of the handbooks. Some of th^ 
handbooks presented special calendars for particular programs 
and activiti^ such as testing programs and school reports. Most 
of the annual schedules, however, were general and indicated 
the dates for the beginning and closing of reporting periods 
and for preschool and postschool meetings. State teachers asso- 
ciation meetings, worUops, and othor programs and special 
events. A few of the handb^ks indicated tl^t certain administra^ 
tors were responsible for the preparation and distribution of an- 
nual schedules or calendars of events. 

iMVmopffiwiw Qv iitniucjioiHii rfoyraifi9 

More than flve-sixtlui of ihe handbooks d^K with the develop- 
ment of instnictiona) programs. Most of Um handbooks i^nti- 
lled one mr more resources Midi as State or local curriculum guides 
or bulletins and special guides for Add trips which teachers 
oouldconsult in planning and develo|dng their pit^rrams of daas- 
room instruction. Certain resources that were available in instroe- 
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tional nuteriab center or in school Ubrwies were identified and. 
in aorm cases, deecribed Demonsteation teaching, edrrictilum 
committw woi^ radio, tdeviaioii, and phol^rsphie services were 

^ ^tioned as sources of airiftenoe for teachers in olannlng 

Jiwi* mstmetioimi ^ ' 


Whim ^ naadbooks osua% referred tsadiers to other pubB- 
cad^ and to various spedaMste for asdatan^ md information. 

40 percent Iwledad mam iogResaoiis te teachers con^m^ 
ing ^ de^e^naent of their of InstewtiOTi, parUciiterlF 

in oonnee^>ii with the use ^ textbooks and other insteoctloniJ 
materials Soim €i the handbooks provide sp^flc lasteuctloM 
* 0 F teachers to follow in wqueitiin: superdMiT aaaistAsim and 
xn arranging for fltkS trips. Others indicated t^ functions and 
responsibilities for various a dmini strators, supervisors, niwf 
speciaUste in helping teachers develop their instructional pro- 
jrrama.' One hamibook, exampte, wntained a list of 11 fum- 

tioM of the esntral school office in helping teachers with 

inrtructiott. , 


Usson Flons 

LMSon plans and oth«r records on instruction were mention^i 

in about om^third of the handbooks. Some of theee >i«*Hihoofci 
merely indicated the ioar» of planboc^ or <«ezt»d suggestions 
concerning Umir use. But owar 20 pocent provided spedfic in- 
stnmtioiM for teachers on tlM advance ^’^Muwtion of ^ plans 
and the need for havimr the plans ready f<w use by substitutes. 
One hsndbodc also indicated that frabifitiites were expected to 
provide a record of the worit completed during tlM ah— nee of 
the regular teach^a. 


btetnidioiMi P rogiq i w a 

Mero tiiaa flve^slxths of the handlxx^ contained informatics 
on imftroctional programs, but ths amoasts of this infonnatioo 
Nessfy twch^^tth^ds doslt witii ths objedives of 
the inair uetitmal program sad the omitrilHitioDs ti» pn^rsm 
should mslte to tbs sdimation of children and yoatit Semis of 
these ddeetives were inehnied In fonnslly stated idiiloaophiM 
of edocatioa and leftrred to attitndaa, akills, and undwataadiiigs 
to bs davalopad In ^Udien; othsn rafsrved to osrtain «wndf%n is. 

Si a^qoats prevision far Indhrldiial differences, which were 
oemsidsrsd desirable for local school systems to develop in their 
to^s'octionsl imograim In some handbook^ however, the trea^ 
meat of objectives did not ths total sehoed p i wgr a in but only 
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certain special programs with whidi many teachm might not 
be familiar. 

Sonm of the handbcKdm included gmmrtd deeoiptiona d the 
programs in bmmI of the major areas of instruction, while <^bers 
provided descriptions only for special areas of instriMtlon, such 
as art, f(»reign language, ii^irntrUl arts, muste, and spec^ or 
eaperixiMntal programs such as inrognuns for gifted chikirai or 
for phjmicaUy or nnmially handkapped children. In additimi to 
destfiptions of these spe^ inograias, several of ^ handbooks 
also included informati<m on the functioim aikl re^Km^biUtte 
of tlm personnd who were providing ^p^ialised insdiictiim, the 
bases on which pupik were selected for spedaJ instruction, and 
the lurocednres to 1^ fdkwed by dassroom tescben in eecniing 
such instrueticm fmr thsir pupik. 


The information <m suppkmcntary services, which about one- 
half of the handbodcs prodded, was mainly concerned with school 
lunch and imidl tnumxntstion swkea. Spedfle items emmred 
bmlu<tod the folkming: (1) the funetksis smi respmislUhfttos 
of perscmnd directly responsible for sehod lunch ami pupil 
transportation sarvkea, (2) the resprnisIbiUttes of prindk^k 
in coordinating aurvieea aid parsoond, (S) tha duties of tsachan 
in supervising pupils during school laneh perkali and while 
awaiting transportaticm, ^(4) the aducatlwial values and kamiiur 
oppcfftunities inherent ^ achod lundi progtama, and (6) proee- 
^ dttres for seeurimr free htnches for iidigmit children. 


Schod staff personnsl used to be informed ccmcemlng tlMhr 
reqwndbilitles f<n* the cere of adiod buildlBis and faethtiis and 
coneeniing tha board poMdaa and administrative regulations 
^governing the use of school bidldinfs for regidariy nehadukd In- 
struction and f mr coornmnity affairs. Mote than 40 psrMst of 
tha handbooks contained informatimi on the care and net of 
sdmd buildings. The principal, eemras, was firequoitly mtn- 
tkmed as the persmi to ba coiffiictid by staff nmmbera snd eon- 
mnnily groups on matters rdatiiv to flis ufo of sriiool tsdUUngs. 
Infdrmstkm darifyifigthe re^lMmaibilftieo of taaehora, eastodisni, 
sad msintammes sup or vtse rs for ^olesBffMes and comfort of 
daaarooms was also gIveB. 

Soma bandbooks earriad aperifle inatrnrtloiia for teachers con- 
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(4) UM <rf chalk boarda and lighting fadiitlea, and (6) 

p^>ortingdainag« to the echool boUding due to vandaliam or other 
CBUMi. A few haodbooka aleo identiftod the location and described 

the funetiona ol certain ipacial boildiiigs and facilities. 

Supf^liaa ond l^dpmanl 

Ow 70 percent of the handbooks included some subject matter 
dealing with school supplies and equipment Many of tlm hand- 
books Identiftod the cataloffs or invmitories which teachers wei^ 
expected to consult in ordming supplies, and provided informa^ 
tion concerning the suppUee that were normally on hand 
iO'Mch school building, the libraries and other places in tlm 
school di^ct where samplea of instnmtional materials could 
be exaniiimd, and the standards m ^tmla to be applied by 
t^Aers in seleeting sad orcMng textbooks and audio-visttal 
and other instroetimua msMals and equiimieiit Teachers also 
had tpedile tasks to in rannection with the requisitioning 

of textbooks ami other supplies, in the keeping of mmls thaw- 
ing the oonditkm of borika and their assigte«it to pupils. In sub' 
mitting- reports on room inventories, ami in the determination 
and ssseesment of charges for lost and damaged books and for 
damaged desks. 

h a ndb oo k s usually in d i ca te d that principals wue respon- 
sible for comrdinating the ordving and distribothm of sui^Uee 
and equipnMiit in thrir buildings and im adequate 

reemrda. Soma hsndbodk a also included regulations concerning 
relatiomdiipe with salesmen; the functions and responsibiUti^ 
of school boards, saperintendants, and prindpsls in suthorixing 
saleamen to ccmtect tesehsrs, custodians, or other school employ- 
ees; and Uw fhctors that were considered by echool bosrde and 
administrators In approving the use of inetmctiocuU suppUee and 
materials containing advertiaing. 

Stwdsnt and taaimnga Taoddng 

Abrat 80 percent of the hamihoola contained infmrmation on 
stmtent teaching or exriiangeteadiing or both. Ineludsd in many 
of these handbooks were meoeduree and oriteria tw eupe^iaing 
^mcheia, rules and r^futettoia governing the ri^tkmriiipe of 
supervieing tttchara to stmtent teaehen, emnpenaation of etper- 
vising teadiars, the limltat^ pteead on the uaa of etudent 
tMchers as sidMlituti^ and us granting by tea soperiteaz^ai^ 
of exceptions to ssteUished standards for tim sdeetiim of eipsr- 
vitiiig tndMrs. A few handbooks also dealt with denumsteatten 
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teaching for coUege students and with relationships between 
teachers and student observers. 

The treatment of exchange teaching assignments was oon- 
cemed primarily with personal' qualifications, application proce- 
dures, teachers* benefits and compensation while on such assign- 
ments, shd their privileges and obligations after returning to 
their local school systems. 
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Cliapl*riX 

Adifilnlttrotlon 



I F A SCHOOL syston is to provide Individu&l pupils with lh« 
host poodble opportunitiM for teaming, ft must havo an ade- 
quate program few adininiatming pupil personnel and providing 
eeraitial pupU paaonnel services. This requires that procedures 
be sstabUahed for deviling, recording, and utiUting informs- 
tiop conomming individual pupils. Also required is a aystmiatic 
approach to the supervisUm and guidance of each pupil white he 
is in sclMxd aiMi to the coordination ami utilisation of the iq>edal 
iMrvices whi^ be may nee*^ Protmbly no other area of the total 
school proffhm requires so raimh cooperation and understanding 
from so many diffmmit types of personnel as dom Um armt of 
pupil personnel administration and services. In this area not 
only spedalista, hut ateo tmehers and administrators, find that 
they have many imptwiant functiona to perform and reUtionahlps 
to maintain. 


V Much of the effectiveness of pupil personnel programs depemls 
on the effectiveness of omnmanications within sclmol systems. 
TeMhers and ottor pmraonnel need con^dmabte information on 
the roles they are eKpected to play in the <^|)eration of impil 
pereomiel programs and in the coordlnatitra of those services with 
instructional programs. As table 9 Indicates, 90 pertsmt of the 
handbooks covered one or more aspects of this topic, and all 
but two of the nine aspects were oovmed in at least 60 patent 
of ^on. Many of the handbooks provided extensive inf^’ination 
on i^idls* records and reports, admission and attendance, pupil 
personnel services and pupils* health and iwnteetioii. !And in 
one-^uato of the handlwoln more than otm4hird of the content 
was <hp(|Kl to yarioos aqtects of pupil personnel administration 
and services. 
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Records and Roporls on Pupils 

Nearly four-fifths of the handbooks contained information 
about pupil^ records and reports. This inf ormatfon was concerned 
prinuurily with certain tasks for teachers, the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of administrators and sp^ialists, and the nature 
ofithe records and reports themselves^ 

Toble 9.^Number and percent of handbooks cOMoining information ' 
on pupil personnel odministration and services 


N wmhw r mf p€romKt0f 

TPpic kmm^kook$ kandblookt 


Records end reports on pupils 57 ’ 79 

Admisskm and attendance of papils_..: 62 72 

Pupils' conduct - 58 74 

Pupil personnel services ......i 48 67 

Pupils' health and 8afety_„.-._„ 63 74 

Gimlina and promotion of pupila 86 60’ 

Organisation of pupils* * work 31 ^43 

PupU' organisations and extraeniricular activities 21 

Pupils' money and gifta 1 39 « 64 

Total handbocAs containing information on pupil 
personnel administration and servicea 66 90 


Most of these handbooks contained instructions for teachers, 

* and in a few cases for secretaries, concerning the forms, proce- 
dures and symbols to be used in recording and transmitting- data^ 
about individual pupils on attendance reports, census records, 

^ h^th records, failing grade^ reports, repoH cai^s, and religious 
instruction cards. Information was also provided concerning 
the location of central re<»rd ^es, the dates on which teachers 
were to make certain reports, and the forms and procedures^to 
be used by teachers in brani^ttiBg^dato on individual pupils 
to nurses and other specialized personnel. ’ 

, In some handbooks the treatment of records and reports on 
pupils also covered the funletions and responsibilities of. super- 
intendents, principals, and counselors/ Policy matters dealt with 
included (1) transfeirring pupils' records to other schools in the 
district or to other school systems, <2) screening and recording 
data on individual pupils, (8) appro^ng the dipcloi^ 
matron onV pupilsl r^rds,. a^ (4) tpirnishin^^ of. pupils’ 
names to agencies {and ipdUyidiiids od1^<iei,tiie school sysbnm . In- 
/ eluded in ,some instances were ^ten^ts 8^ M^ r^- 
Utioni|^goyerning the coordination of pdpils' records systopu 
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About one-third of 'the handbooks stressed thb value or impor- 
thn^ of pupil personnel records and reports in connection with 
financial support for the s^io^ system, future inquiries ^ncem- 
ingr pupils, and the development of a better understanding of 
each pupil on the part of his teachers. 

Admission ond AttondanM of Pwpik 

Policies and procedures relating to the admission and attend- 
ance of pupils were covered in owr 70 percent of the handbooks. 
Many of these handbooks covered certain entrance or admission 
requhrements, such as m i nimum age and health examinati<m 
records, and indicated that pupils were expected to enter the 
schools in their own attendance areas. The presentation of these 
requirements in many instances also covered such matters as 
(1) the authority of superintendents to approve tiie admission 
of underage pupils, (2) the admission of piq>ils to special schools, 
(8) the admisMon qf pupils to schools outside their own attend- 
ance areas or school districts, and (4) the factors that would be 
con^dered by the superintendent isf wiftlriny exceptions to general 
rules governing admission. Some handbooks included informa- 
tion on tuition rates and on the boundaries of the school district 
and its attendance areas, while others merely indicated how such 
information could be secured. 

M^ior attention conc^ng school attendance aras focused on 
State laws and local regulations dealing wtth comipulsory attend- 
ance and ttie reasons for adiich pupils* absences would be excused. 
In' some cases special provisions were included for excusing the 
absence oipnpilB from cmrtain types ai instruction such as physi- 
cal education and for the obsmrance of certain religious holidays. 
Many handbocdu also covered the functions and responsibilities 
of principals and of attendance oflteers, visiting teachers, and 
other spedaUz^ personnel for investigating absences,- enforcing 
laws and regulations, levlewing attendance and traancy casm, 
and promoting improved attendance. Several handbooks indicated 
that the prindiMl could suspend pupils fttnn further attendance 
but that only the sdicwl bpard could expel pUpils. 

Some liandbooks contain^ instnic^ons for telphers concerning 
their ye^Nmdb^ties fo^^ and reporting pupUs' ages, 

places of residenee; and abseuees ^ lor fadlitating the transfer 
of i^pOa. These handbodts also stated ^e pdides to be follow^ 
Iqr prinekMibi and teadMra in sendh^ ptroila on errands away 
from aehod l»ar£ts, to officers of the 

tow/mrtoothersehookfdrspaddinst^^ ^ 
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Pupils' Conduct 

About 3 out of 4 handbooks included infoxhmtion directly re- 
lated to pupils' conduct or behavior. Several oi thrae handboo)^ 
dealt vdth the types of behavior that shmild be devdoped among i 
pupil^ the relationship of certain needs and characteristics of 
children to their beha^olr, posable approaches to the solution of 
certain types of behavior problems, and the role of principals 
and guidance specialists in assisting teachers in their relationsMpa 
with their pupils. Attention was a^ called to legal limitations 
on the use of corporal punishment and to the duties of teachers' 
who had administered corporal punishment to report the circum- 
stance to their principals and, in some cases, to their superin- 
tendents. In some instances the relations adopted by the school 
system concerning the detention of pupils after the close of the 
' s^ool day were included. 

Some of the handbooks referred to the need for adequate 
supervision of pupils during their out-of-class time at school and 
specified the duties and responsibilitiai of principals and teach- 
ers for such supervision and, in a few cases, for the supervision 
of pupils while they were being questioned by police officers and 
other'adults from outside the school system. 

Pupil Personnel Services 

Many of the handbooks provided extensive information on a 
variety of servic^i for pupils including medical and dental serv- 
ices, guidance and testing servicM, social work, speech tiierapy and 
other special services for handicapped pupils. Two-tiiirds of tiie 
handbooks mentioned at least one of these smrvioes. In the treat- 
mmit of a partimlar service tiie handbooks usually included (1) 
the nature of the service, (2) the functions and responsibilities of 
facilities for special departinents, (4) the physical or mental symp- 
toms or conditions of need which would warrant the reforal ot 
pupils to a particular spedalist or department, (6) the data to be 
furnished and the procedures to be followed by teasers in making 
such referrals and (6) the approval of referrals by principals and 
other administrators. Many handbooks also included information 
concerning the availability oi certain tests for pupils, the schedul- 
ing of testing services, and the personnel and spe^l publications 
fronv which teachers could secure information and assistance in 
the selection and interpretaticm of tests. 

Pupib' HeoMi and Sofoty ^ 

Almost three-fourths of dhe handbooks contidned information 
on pupil health and safety. Specific items fen in three general 
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cftt6Eori68i (1) th6 • ni fti n t on M -P OB ot bmIb oondition/i for pupils, 
(2) the care of pupils' injuries, and (8) the prevention of com-.- 
municable diseases. Cmnmonljr stressed were safety in the school 
buildings and on the school grounds, the use of bicycles and motor 
vehicles, and the functions of safety patrols. Some emphasis 
was also given to fire prevention and to State laws and local 
reguUtiwis governing fire and dvil defense drills and the respon- 
sibilities of principals and teachers in conducting such drills. 

Many of the handbooks specified tl|e types (rf action to be 
taken by administrators, teachers, nurses and other penonnet 
in imoviding appropriate assistanoe for pupils who were injured 
or were found to have communicaMe diseases while at school. 
Some of the handbooks also indicated that there were limitations 
, on the amount of first aid that muld be given by school employ- 
ees othmr than nurses and that principals were reqxmdble for 
determining the need for professimpd medical services and ar- 
ranging transportation for skk and injured puidls. 

Tim teachers' rde in coimection with pupU and safety 

was indicated by the instructions coimmming the accident repmrt 
forms, accident insurance plans for puidls, tlm conduct of heidth 
inspections, and the detection and r^x>iting of communicable 
diseases among pupils. Several of the handbooks referred teach- 
ers to othmr puMications or to administrators or specialists for 
additional information on omnmunicable dis^ues and on fire and 
civil defense drills. 

Grading and frometion of Fwpi|ji 

Typically, the treatment of grading and prmnotion policies and 
practices, oovmed in one-half the handbooks, included an expla- 
nation of the symbols or marks used on the records and report 
cards of individual pupils to represent levels of achievement and 
an interpretation of school standards and other factors that teach- 
ers were expected to take into account in ssidgnlng gtmh mi^rira 
Also included in a few instances were the system-wide regula- 
tions governing scholastic contests and awards based on the 
achievements of individual pupils. 

In a number at baadbooka, the presentation of inf<maation con- 
cerning the promotion and retention of pupils in their grade 
placement or subjects imduded statemrats of inomotimia] policies 
or objectives, lists of s t a nd a r d s , gradnatimi requirmnmits, and 
the bases on wlddi decisions were to be made about individual 
pupils. In several instances the proeedinres to be fdlowed were 
indicated and relattonsUps with parente r^nurding grade 
ment of pupHs were explained. In some hahdbocdts these poll- 
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cies and procedures covered the grade pUM^nent of pupils coming 
into the local school system and the asrigning of grades or marks 
to pupils leaving the school syrtem or transferring within the local 
school district OUmt handboc^ however, instead of supplying 
^ detailed information on the eimluation and grading of pupils’ 
achievement advised teachers to consult special publications or to 
contact their administrators and supervisors. 

Orgonbntion of Pupils' Work 

While certain special instructional programs and pupil per- 
sonnel services ha^ been devetoped to hdp pupils with leaiiiing 
diflkulties, thmre still remains for the teacher the probtem of 
adapting instruction to Hm needs and abilities of individual 
pupUs. In more than two^Ufths of the handbooks,' some of the 
relationships involving instnmtional prc^^rams and pupils wmre 
comndered.- Many of the handbooks provided suggestions for 
teachers concerning the grmiping of pupils for instnictiimi and 
the adaptation of seating arrangmnents aiul other classroom con- 
ditions to meet individual pupils' teaming difikulU^ and physical 
lumdicaps. Included were smne general suggestions, and in a 
few cases specific reccmunei M iations , com^aming the nnd 
amount of homework to be assigned to iwpils. Tutoring, per- 
mitted under certain specified limitations, was mentioned in a 
few instances as a possible means of helping pupils learn. 

Pupils' Organixotiofia and Extro-Currkulor Actlvitiae 

The information which n^ly 80 percent of the handb^ks 
presented on pupils’ organisations and extraoirricnlar activfties 
was concerned with the gm^ral ^ues of impils’ dubs and out- 
of-class activities, the responsibilities of certain administrators 
for approving such activities, the baami on which such approval 
would be granted, and the adminitirative supervision of extra- 
curricular funds and traveL 

Pupils' Money ond Oifla 

About oim-hsilf tiie handbooks exiriained polieies and proce- 
dures covering f uml raising drives, giftgiting, and rdated matters. 
Most of these handbooks identified certain volantary organisations 
which wmo permitted to sdkitnKmey from impils or imlieated how 
such organisaticms wore.sdheted and approved by school aotiiori- 
ties. Some handbooks dso cmitaincd information coimeming the 
actual conduct of drives or campaigns for funds, the exchange of 
giftp anKmg popfls or teachers and piqiils, the sate of tiqipltea to 
childrmi, and tiw safegnar^g of pupils’ personal fcp^ 


Chapter X 


Community Rolotiont 



S CHOOL staff personnel live and work not only within a 
school organization "but also within a- local conununity. If 
teachers and other sohool employees are to function effectively, 
they need to understand their community as a soiuce of ftppraisal 
and support for the school program. They also need to under- 
stand the various relationships which the school system has com- 
monly maintained in communicating with individuals, groups, 
and agencies in the community. Furthermore, for their own 
satisfaction and well-being, school employees need information 
concerning the resources and opportunities available in the com- 
munity for meeting their personal needs. 

As table 10 indicates, 92 percent of the handl^ks dealt with 
one or more aspdeto of community relations, and only six of the 
handbooks failed to include any information on this topic. How- 
ever, in most handbooks,’ information on this topic was consid- 
erably less extensive than that presented for instructional pro- 
gnmB and services or pupil personnel administration and serv- 
ices. Table 10 lists nine aspects of this topic, only three of which 
appeared in more than half of the handbooks. 


Community History, Institutions and Rosourcos 

Information about the local community was provided in one- 
sixth of the handbooks. This inMrmation included the historical 
development of the local cmi^unity and its educationid system 
and information on points of historical interest located within 
or near the boundaries of the local school district 


More tiian one-fifth tiw handbodis contained statistical 
data and other formation eon^ locai institutions such as 
churches, colleges,. hospitals, and libraries., A number of these 
handbooks also defined certain relationsUps of loqd schools 
such institutions as loc|d iibrar^s, colleges and universities, and 
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churches, particularly with reference to certain religious holi- 
dajrs and to the scheduling of school and church activities. 

More than 40 percent of the handbooks provided information 
on a variety of subjects identifled with physical resources, cul- 
tural affairs, and private business enterprises in the local com- 
munity. Among the subjects covered were climate, housing, indus- 
trial development, transportation systems, recreational facilities, 
sports, and cultural activities. 


T(^l« 10.— Number ond percent of hoiK&ooks containing information 

on community reloHam ^ 


Number ^ 

Dmtm IS oumm— fafy rafartewi Jb—A— lb 

KtZSmtm 

The school district and the commanitjr... 

89 

64 

Other local govenunental agencies - 

16 

22 

History of the oommonitar . 

11 

16 

Local institutions v . 

16 

22 

Local resources, cultural attractions, and prirate 
enterprises 

30 

42 

Parent- teacher relations 

61 

71 

Voluntary organisations . 

25 

36 

Methods of communication 

42 

68 

General community relatioas . .. 

24 

S3 

Total handbooks containing information on 
community relations . . 

66 

92 


The School District ond the Community 

Mmre than one-half of tlta handbooks contained information 
conoeniing the population and the local community. Treatment 
of this aspect of community relations varied greatly in scope. 
In some instances the descriptive material was confin^ to a few 
facts on the number of schools, number of pupils, and the total 
population of the city or school district. At the other extrom 
were detailed presentations which, fn addition to certain statis- 
tical data concerning the school population and the total popula- 
tion of Uie econmunity, includ^ the addressm of individual 
schools; the streets and other place r^prences designating the 
boundaries of attendance areas; the locati<ms of special school 
buildings; imd in some instances pichires of individual schools 
and maps of the community showing the locati<m of school build- 
ings, attendance areas, and selected points of interest in ^ 
community. ^ ’ r 

wUVM I II I Ml 1 1 Ul 

The information presented in the handbooks concerning local 
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govemmenUl agendea othor than school districts was usually 
limited to a hri«f explanation oi tlm Reneral fmmtions of certain 
agendes or (rf the relationships which cmnmonly brought those 
agendas into contact widi the school district or certain school 
personnel. Many of these agendas, such as dty health depart- 
ments, recreation (bpardnents, and welfare agenda, Were pro- 
viding services for children and frequently depended on the co- 
operation of school personnel in making those services effective. 

Some of the handbook dealt with relationdiips between 
schools or school personnel and local businesses by including 
regulations concerning school employees' credit ratings, the en- 
dorsement of local Amis and commercial products by school per- 
sonnel, the usr of commercial advertising in the schools or in 
connection with school events, and the solidtatimi by school 
personnel of advertising for school publioitions. 


f ormH-Teodiar MoHm 

> ^ V 

In the highly personal and delicate area of parent-teacher 
relations, 70 percent of the handbooks provided information for 
the guidance teadmrs. This informadon was concerned pri- ' 
marily with (1) the types of relationdiii» to be by 

teachers id tiieir formal and informal conferences with parents; 
(2) the preiMuration, genenU organization ami scheduling of 
parenUeacher cottferences; and (8) the possible contributions 
^ conferenoes could make to the teachers' understanding of 
individual pupils and to the improved adaptation of instruction 
to their needs. 


In several handbocdcs consitterabte emphasis was also placed 
on ^ rede of the prindiml in matters involving parent-teadier 
relations, the approval of written exnnmunications with parents, 
and the reception of parents and other adults vdio wished to 
visit elaasrooms or to take children out of school during the 
school day. 


Vohimary OtgcmbaKona 

In addition to pareht-teacher organizations there are in most 
commuiiities a number of other voluntary orgahizations in which 
school staff members may be interested Miher for persona] or 
professiiHial reasons. Information concerning sudi organizatioiui 
was fwind in oi|e-third of the handboedm. In most instances the 
major part of infenmation was devoted to the organizattons* 
fund raising activities for certain local mid national charities. 
In the handbocdcs it was common practice eithmr to identify the 
organisations whirii would be permitted to solicit funds fitnn 
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school employees w to indicate tlm procedures and the p^sonnel 
' who a^uld be involved in seleetinff such organisations and au- 
thorising them to contact school onployeM at their wmrk. 

lnfonnati<m tras also provided conMming the activities of cer- 
tain voluntery dvic and cultural organisations, the procedures 
for refwrring and aiH>ro>iiur requite that these organizations 
might make of the schools, and the channds of communication 
to be followed by teachers and other personnel in securing tine 
asddance of dvic organizations sponsoring special projects for 
indigent childm. 

Methods of CommunicoHon amt Oonerol Community Rolatiem 

More than one^ialf of the handbooks provided some informa- 
tion on communications media and sources of information. Most 
of these handbooks idmitified various st^rces of written hiforma- 
tion by providing lists of publications and stressed the importance 
of certain bulletins which were distiibated r^hurly to staff 
nmmbers. In sonm eases, the importance of the handbooks as 
sources of informatioa was stressed. 

Many of thme handbooks indicated how and by wh<nn informa- 
tion conemming tee schools wcnild be rtAmsed or approved, and 
some also cmitained n^rulationa governing the use of school sw- 
ices in distributing informative materials provided by outside 
organizations or individuds. Included in several handbook were 
dmcriptions of mail, telephone, and oteer communicatiema serv- 
ices and facilities mid some speeifle instructiona for personnel 
concerning tee use of telephones. 

Items of information coneuning tee gmmrd relation8hips of 
tee school and its perscmnel to tho eommnnit\'^ wmre found in one- 
third of the handbodcs. Many of these items were gmeral refer- 
ences to tee **pubUe** or to "community relations” as they affect 
the school, to the importance of tee of tmehers and puidls 
in school public reldi<ms, uid to the value of participation by 
tMchera in local dvic affairs. Some information also pro- 
vided conoeming Business-Education days and American Ekitma- 
tkinWedL 
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